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THE BAKING OVEN 

By CHARLOTTE EHRLICHER, R.N. 
Superintendent of Nurses, German Hospital and Dispensary, New York City 

The baking oven which has been in use in the German Hospital for 
over three years is shown in the accompanying illustrations with a 
patient in it. It is used for cases of rheumatism and nephritis, for 
gynaecological cases where there is pelvic congestion, in fact for all 
cases where it is desirable to produce activity of the skin and lower the 
blood-pressure. 

The oven stands in a room assigned for that purpose, which contains 
no other furniture except a couch, a chair, and two smaller ovens for 
baking single joints, such as the knee. The nurse takes the patient in 
a chair or on a stretcher to this room, taking with her an ice-bag for 
the patient's head, blankets in which to wrap the patient, alcohol and 
towels with which to rub her, and a bottle of seltzer. After the patient 
is wrapped in the blanket, the cover is closed, and canvas curtains at 
each end are tucked in to retain the heat. The gas is lighted below, 
and a thermometer inserted above between the two little chimneys. 
The patient remains in the oven from three-quarters of an hour to one 
hour, at an average temperature of 200° F. to 250° F. Some patients, 
after frequent treatment, can stand heat of 300° and over. A nurse 
remains with the patient, and the pulse is watched but is not recorded 
unless so ordered. Stimulants are at hand in a nearby medicine closet, 
otherwise they too would be taken into the room. The results have 
been so satisfactory that the oven is kept constantly in use. 



SCHOOL NURSING IN NEW YORK CITY 

By ANNA W. KERR, R.N. 

Graduate of Bellevue Training School; Superintendent of School Nurses for 

the Department of Health 

The medical inspection of school children in New York employs a 
force of 156 inspectors and 141 nurses. Beginning as it did with the 
idea of preventing the spread of minor and major contagion in the 
schools, with the advance in the study of child life it now includes, 
first, the physical examination of each pupil by the medical inspector 
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